Chapter XXI
THE DISSOLUTION OF THE FAMILY

THE PHRASE "broken home" refers to the disintegration of the family
as a group of interacting persons brought about by the death of one or
both parents, by the desertion of one or both, or by legal separation or
divorce. The broken home has been the topic of much discussion not only
in relation to family life, but in its bearing on adolescent development,
schoolwork, and juvenile delinquency. At present we are concerned only
with its relation to familial disorganization.
THE EFFECTS OF BEREAVEMENT UPON THE FAMILY1
The death of one of the spouses profoundly alters the social attitudes
and habits of the one remaining. The process of personality reorganiza-
tion following such a crisis has not been adequately investigated, -al-
though the work of Eliot (1932, 1933), Becker (1932), and Waller (1938)
is highly suggestive, and we shall draw in part upon their discussion of
this topic.
Readaptation following the death of one spouse. For convenience of
treatment we may note certain stages in the process of reorganization
of attitudes and behavior which follows upon the demise of one parent*
There are: (i) the crisis and the first responses of bereavement; (2) the
beginnings of adaptation to a changed pattern of life; (3) a'readjustment
in the love life; and (4) the reorganization of the whole personality to a
state of more stable equilibrium.
(i) Culture sets the general framework of response to the loss of a
spouse. Yet there are rather wide variations in the reactions to the first
shock. Becker notes that the loss may be marked by violent outbursts of
grief or even a sort of frenzy, by a mut^ and tearless numbness, by a
sinking into weakness and complete discouragement, or by fatigue and
prostration. Of course, these may occur in certain combinations, and a
person may shift from one state to another as time goes on. But the
outward and inward manifestations become parts of the wider interaction
.The death of both parents obviously greatly affects the subsequent role and status of the
child, but, since we are chiefly concerned with interspousal and parent-child relations in the
family, the problems of the completely orphaned boy or girl do not come within the scope of
the present chapter, (See Spiegelman, 1932*)
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